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Tu E EA RL. OF RADNOR, | 


*; PRESIDENT of nnn . F 
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My en 


HE following diſcourſe I give up to 
your Lordſhip s importunity. The 
publication of it is no act of mine; and your 
Lordſhip muſt be anſwerable for every 
thing in it, that is unworthy of the public 
eye, or of the cauſe for which it was pre- 
pared. But as your Lordſhip has driven 
me to the preſs, contrary to expreſs ſtipula- 
tion, you muſt not take it amiſs, if I carry 
you with me; and take this opportunity of 
publiſhing to the world, to whom they are 
indebted for the eſtabliſhment of this excel- 
lent charity. Your Lordſhip was called up 
Az Ip 


4 
4 


( iv - | 
by your mk ad fituation, to "be the Et | 
mover in it; and you performed your part 


with a fpirit and liberality, that became your 


character and fortune. T he humanity of 


the country came up to your wiſhes, and | 
met you half-way; and you have the fariſ- | 
faction to ſee it flouriſh in your hands, and 


already approach to maturity. And I ſhall 
venture to foretel, that it will remain an 
honourable and laſting monument to future 
ages of your charity, munificence, and pub- 
lic ſpirit. Worthy deeds give a luſtre to 
nobility; and your family honours will re- 
ceive new ſ plendor from the additional title of 
Founder the Sal bury I ee, 


"= am, = 
My Lord, 5 
Your Lordſhip's 9 5110 
Ven e humble Servant, 


C. St. DAVID's. 
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1 THESSALONIANS, iv. 9. 


' As TOUCHING BrRoTHERLY LovE, YE NEED 


NOT THAT 1 WRITE UNTO YOU; FOR YE 


YOURSELVES ARE TAUGHT or Gor To 


DV 


LOVE ONE ANOTHER. 


g eg T is of  litle conſequence to enquire, 


1 Jin what manner men are taught of 


BIBS God to love one another. For whe- 


ther it be by precept in his holy word, 


by an inſtinct planted in the conſtitution of man, 


or by the operation of the Holy Spirit upon the 
heart of man; the duty itſelf is the ſame, and 
derived from the ſame original ſource. 

We ſhall not perhaps go beyond the truth, if 


we ſay that men are taught the leflon of love by 
_ Each of theſe ways, and by ſome others that 
might be added. But our purpoſe, at preſent, is 


not 


| | A 1 

not ſo much to inveſtigate the origin of A 
principle, and to point out the particular manner 
in which it is introduced into the heart, as to 
ſhew that it is there, and is the natural growth 
of it. And certain it is, that the natural bent 
and turn of the human heart are to acts of be- 
nignity. For though in ſome caſes, where 
other principles and paſſions are mixed and 


| blended with it, its regular operations may be 


obſtructed ; yet ſimple nature, when:left to it- 
ſelf, unbiafled by intereſt, habit, or paſſion, will 
always appear to be tender and friendly, invaria- 
bly diſpoſed to relieve the diſtreſſed, to protect 
the innocent, and in general to do good, rather 
than evil. In ſhort, he that attends to the work- 
ings of his own heart, or obſerves from effects 
what paſſes in the hearts of others, will ſee plain- 
ly that we are taught of God, or nature, which 
is the work of God, to love one another. 
Love or benevolence takes a different name 
according to the different objects to which it 
refers, or the different manner in which it ope- 
rates. And my defign is, not to confine myſelf 
to its general character and properties, but to 


_ conſider ſuch modes and kinds of it as are moſt = 


obvious and familiar to us; ſuch as are the reſult 
of different habits, tempersand conſtitutions, and 
ſerve to form the characters of men. 
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The firſt ſentiments of love, that ſhew them 


ſelves in the human heart, appear to have an 
intereſted ſource, and to ariſe from a ſenſe of 


utility. The infant, as ſoon as he'is capable of 
expreſſing a like or diſlike, ſhews a fondneſs for 
thoſe; who have the immediate care of his per- 


ſon, whoſe office it is to feed, cloath and amuſe 


him. As he advances in years, and his mind 
comes to be ſtocked with moral and ſocial ideas, 


his particular affection for others is excited from 


other principles; from the relation he bears to 


them, or the virtues he diſcovers in them. Some 


of the moſt diſtinguiſhed ſpecies of benevolent 


affections, are filial and parental love, and the 
love between the ſexes. But the text rather 


leads us to the conſideration of ſuch affections 


as are not within the domeſtic pale. And, 


iſt, The firſt and fimpleſt manner in which 


love operates, in the commerce of mankind one 


with another, is in the way of friendſhip ; 
which ſuppoſes a cloſe and cordial attachment 
of the parties one to another, by a mutual 
warmth of affection, far {ſuperior to that of ge- 
neral benevolence. Tis true, indeed, we did 
not bring this affection into the world with us, 


nor, ſtrictly ſpeaking, any other; but we brought 


with us a great aptneſs to acquire it. It is in 


its nature a limited and partial affection; but it 
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is a kind of partiality that j is innocent in itſelf, 
and which human nature is apt to fall into. It 
is a conjunction of hearts and affections that con- 


ſtitutes the general character of friendſhip; ; and 
where ſuch a conjunction truly ſubſiſts, it is one 


of the richeſt ſources of human happineſs. F or 


what true and ſolid happineſs muſt needs ariſe 
from a perfect union of hearts and minds, a mu- 


tual intercourſe of good offices, a community of 


counſels, a joint participation of every enjoy. 
ment, both intellectual and temporal? 
Writers, both antient and modern, who have 


examined this ſubject philoſophically, , ſuppoſe | 
wiſdom and virtue to be a neceſſary foundation 5 


of friendſhip. | And it ſeems to be true indeed, 


that the wiſe and virtuous only, are capable of 


attaining the moſt perfect ſtate of it. But i it 18 true 


alſo, that a moderate degree of ſenſe and pru- 


dence, joined to a virtuous mind, are ample qua- 
lifications to ſuſtain well the character of a 
friend, and to enjoy the pleaſures of friendſhip. 
There may be a combination amongſt wicked 
and profligate men, formed and ſupported by a 


common intereſt, or the joint gratification of 


ſome corrupt paſſion. But ſuch combination is 
far removed from any juſt idea of friendſhip. 
There is a diſtruſt that goes with a bad heart, 


which is inconſiſtent with the character of 


friendſhip, 


r 


＋ 5 1 
friendſhip, and deſtructive of it. Where a mu- 


tual confidence is wanting, and ſuſpicion liable | 
to ariſe, a confederacy may ſubſiſt for a while, 


but friendſhip can have no place. But where 


this affection reſults from a ſenſible heart and a 
virtuous mind, with prudence and diſcretion to 


guide and govern it, there it appears in its moſt 


amiable Ori and yields the higheſt im. : 
But, 


2dly, The affection of love has not ly in- 


dividuals for its object, but embraces at once 
multitudes combined together. And of this 
ſpecies of love the moſt illuſtrious inſtance is 
_ patriotiſm, or the love of our country. This, in- 
| deed, when compared with univerſal benevo- 
lence, is but a partial affection ; but, the general 
ſenſe of mankind ſhews it to be an honourable 
one. It implies a generous and diſintereſted re- 
gard for the body politic, of which we are conſti- 
tuent members, with an active zeal on all proper 


occaſions to ſupport its intereſts, to maintain its 
rights and liberties, and to promote its glory. 
Each virtue is apt to ſtrike us in proportion 


to the ſize of its object; and hence it is, that 
patriotiſm holds a higher rank in the eſtimation 


of mankind, than common benevolence. For 
though the latter in the general idea of it 1s 
more extenſive, comprehending the whole hu- 
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man race ; yet, when reduced to oraQtice, 3 it ope- 


rates in favour of individuals only; whereas 
every exertion of the other intends the benefit of 


a whole community. 


The love of country is certainly a virtue that 


deſerves to be cultivated in every political ſtate; 
and, undera proper direction, merits all the praiſe 
with which orators and poets have agreed to 
adorn it. We read and admire many illuſtrious 


examples of it in the Grecian and Roman ſtory ; 
and inſtances are not wanting in our own. How | 

much, or how little, it may flouriſh in the pre- 
5 ſent age, they can beſt judge who are converſant 


in the great world. But, without pretending to 


an accurate knowledge of the world, one may 
ſafely pronounce, that it is not the virtue that 
marks the character of the times. To judge 
from appearances, indeed, one would be apt to 
conclude, that the caſe is far otherwiſe. For how 


can the love of country ſubſiſt and flouriſh, where 
a general diſſipation prevails ? where the minds 


of men are engaged and divided between the 
love of pleaſure and the love of gain, the luſt of 
power, place and diſtinction? Mock patriotiſm, 
indeed, was never more prevalent amongſt us 

than it is at preſent. But this is a diſgrace to 
the age, and not to the praiſe of it. Counter- 
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the more precious the object of deception, the 
more infamous and deteſtable the authors of it. 


3dly, There is another ſpecies of love, which 


is more general in its nature, though more li- 


mited in its operation, and that is, what in com- 


mon ſpeech is called good- nature. Nature, 
we ſay, infuſed into the breaſt of every man, a 
certain portion of benevolence. And whenever 


it exceeds, in a ſenſible degree, the ordinary 
meaſure, it conſtitutes the good-natured charac- 


ter. It is the property of good-nature to be al- 
ways ready to do good offices to others, and to 
be moſt happy when it finds opportunities of 
doing them. Its ſenſations are quick and deli- 
cate; it is ſoon touched with a ſcene or a tale of 
diſtreſs, and is always prompt to relieve it. But 
i it feels for the ſufferings of others, it is pro- 
poortionably affected with their enjoyments. So 
far from envying the ſucceſs of another, a pal- 
ſion which human nature is unhappily prone to, 
that it finds a real and cordial pleaſure in it; 
and its own happineſs receives a ſenſible increaſe 
from every acceſſion of it to its neighbour. 
Such is the rank it holds, in the eſteem of men, 
that it ſerves to atone for many defects that meet 
in the ſame character; and he that has it in a 
competent degree, i in ſpite of faults, that might 
otherwiſe diſgrace him, is yet beloved and re- 
ſpeged. 3 2 It 


LA 


It is a great argument of its worth, in the 


opinion of mankind, that ſuch pains are taken, 
by thoſe of better rank eſpecially, to mimick it. 
For what is good-breeding, but an artificial kind 


of good- nature, to ſupply its place in a character 


where it is not, and to ſet it off to advantage 
where it is? The language of good- breeding is 
that of humility and love. What pity it is, that 
it 18 not always the language of the heart! It 
ſhewys however the ſenſe of mankind as to what 


the heart ought to be; for the uſe of language 
is only to declare the ſentiments of the heart. 


It were much to be wiſhed, that all men could 
be brought to love one another, as the apoſtle 
ſpeaks, not in word and in tongue only, but in 
deed and in truth. But in the preſent ſtate of 

man, where other principles of a different kind 


abound and prevail, it is hardly to be expected. 
And in this view of human nature, ſome degree 
of diſſimulation may be tolerable, and even uſe- 


ful, to hide the malignity of thoſe principles, 
and to prevent the miſchievous effects they 
would naturally have on ſociety. If the envy 
and malice, the ſcorn and contempt of others, 


the ſelfiſh and vindictive paſſions, as they lie 
rankling in the heart, were always laid open to 


the eye or the ear, mankind would be hateful 


to one another beyond endurance, It ſeems 


better 
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better therefore, that men ſhould amuſe one 
another with words of pleaſing ſound, though 


without meaning, in order to keep up an appear- 
ance of good-humour, than to utter at all times 


ſuch ſentiments, as would make them odious 


and diſguſtful to each other. 


But though this artificial love, which goes no 


farther than to form an appearance, may have 
its uſe in the preſent depraved ſtate of man, yet 
true and undiſſembled love is far more deſirable. 


Were men but to ſtudy ſincerely, and practiſe the 
religion they profeſs, ſuch colourings of lan- 


guage would be rendered needleſs. For in this 
caſe, the expreſſions of the lips would always 
correſpond with the ſentiments of the heart, and 
the leading property of good-breeding would be 


genuine good-nature without artifice or diſguiſe. 
4thly, Another ſpecies, or rather degree of love, 


as it conſtitutes a character, is generoſity or libe- 
rality; which indeed differs no otherwiſe from 
good- nature, than a rapid current differs from a 
gentle ſtream ; for it ſeems to be nothing more 
than good-nature, warmly and liberally exerted. 


Generoſity is the attribute of a noble and liberal 


mind. It rolls in a higher ſphere, operates with 
ſuperior force and energy, and diſdains any thing 


that is little, even though it be in itſelf laudable. 


It ſeeks to be diſtinguiſhed, and to have its 
light 
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light ſhine before men, that they may ſee its 

: good works, and glorify our Father which is in 
heaven. Its general purpoſe is that of impart- 
ing happineſs to others; but whether it be ef- 
fected by gratifying their juſt deſires, by re- 
moving their ſufferings, or adding to their en- 
joyments, it is always done with an Open, 2 
liberal, and unſparing hand. 


But human nature produces nothing that 18 


perfect, and ſomething will always adhere to a 
great character that ſerves to diſparage it. 


And thus it happens to the generous man. He 


is warm by conſtitution, and haſty to judge, re- 
ſolve and execute; and by this means is often- 
times led to exerciſe his bounty in favour of ob- 
jects, that are unworthy of it. But where a ge- 
nerous heart meets with a cool and temperate 
head, where it has means to ſupport and wiſ- 
dom to conduct and direct it, it forms the moſt 
amiable and reſpectable character, and will al- 
ways be diſtinguiſhed by the pureſt breath of 


popular applauſe, and the general eſteem of 


mankind. | 
5thly, Whilſt we are dia the mol 


1 ſpecies or modes of brotherly love, there is 


one which muſt not be forgotten, becauſe it is 
the ſummit and perfection of all, and that is, 
Chriſtian, love or ee By this, every ſpe- 
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cies of benevolence ought to be meaſured, as 'by 
its proper ſtandard. And to this all of them 
muſt be ultimately reduced. Now Chriſtian 


| love or charity, implies a general good-will to 


all mankind, as conſtituting one family under 


Chriſt their head; or, a firm and cordial diſpo- 
ſition to act with equity, candour, and huma- 
nity, in regard to their perſons, characters, or 


property, or any thing whatſoever, in which 


they can have any intereſt or concern. 
The object of this virtue, you ſee, is no leſs 
than the whole race of man. It admits of no 
| limitations or exceptions, but comprehends even 
its enemies. But till it is not a blind affec- 
tion, that operates without diſcretion ; but regu- 


lates and adapts its motions to the circumſtan- 


ſtances and exigency of the caſe. Though for 
7 every inſtance of diſtreſs it bears a pitying eye 
and a helping hand, yet ſuffering virtue is its 


moſt favoured object, and is always treated with 


peculiar diſtinction. When it addrefles itfelf 
to its enemies, it is to offer them forgiveneſs, to 


make a tender of its good-will in return for in- 


juries, and to overcome evil with good. But 


when its views are directed to the care of its 


friends, it is with a ſuperior ſtrain of benignity; 


to render them every benevolent and tender 


office, which their caſe may require, and to 
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1 bleſs them with the overflowings. of a chearful, 


a liberal, and beneficent heart, 
And as its general aim and purpoſe is to do 
good of every kind, it will decline no lawful 


| means to effect it. It will lean on the bed of 
ſickneſs, to give comfort to the afflicted; it will | 
fly to the priſon, to relieve the captive ; ; it will 
cat with the publican, to reform and convert him; 
and waſh the feet of its humble attendants, to 


teach them leflons of humanity and humility. 


_ Chriſtiancharity contains under it every other 
| ſpecies of love, which are fo far only to be ac-. 
counted virtuous and genuine affections, as they 
are fairly reducible to it. For example; Chriſtian 

love is good- nature 1 in its perfect ſtate, without 5 
its weaknefles and partialities, ſecured by its wiſ- 
dom and diſcernment from the frauds and i impo- : 
ſitions, to which the other is oftentimes expoſed. 
Chriſtian love is alſo the perfection of friend- 
ſhip ; for it conſiders the church of Cbriſt as one 


; great family, cloſely united by the bonds of 


friendſhip. If it enters, as it is moſt natural to 

do, into more intimate connections with ſome 
than with others, it is always on liberal and | 
virtuous motives ; without breaking in upon 
the general duties of benevolence which are due 


to all mankind. In Chriſtian love alſo is com- 


prehended the love of our country, ſo far as 
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that is a virtuous paſſion ; for it ſtands diſtitt= 


guiſhed, as a pattern of duty and loyalty to the 


prince, and reverence to the laws. It is the 


warmeſt well-wiſher to the public weal, and em- 
braces every honourable means to advance it. 
It ſeeks its country's ſtrength and ſecurity, and 
is not inſenſible to its glory. But then it pur- 


ſues its end, not by violence and oppreſſion, not 


by the arts of a lawleſs ambition; but by ſuch 
means as are dictated by equity, prudence, and 
humanity, Though its firſt cares are devoted 
to its own fellow citizens, yet it is not with an 
indifference to the reſt of mankind. It conſiders 


the world itſelf as one vaſt community, and that 


a partial attachment to one little ſpot might be- 
tray us into the violation of thoſe duties, that are 
incumbent upon us as citizens of the world. 


But it is time to apply what has been ſaid to 


the particular inſtitution, which is the occaſion 


of our preſent meeting. And this is indeed an 


inſtitution of love; in which every mode and de- 
nomination of love, which have been conſidered 
and illuſtrated in the foregoing diſcourſe, are 
ſtrongly and fully exemplified. 


1ft. In this inſtitution you may ſee the eſſence 


and genuine character of good - nature. For how | 


can good- nature be more aptly exerciſed and 


diſplayed, than: in relieving the pains and d healing 
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the maladies tliat are incident to the conſtitution 


of man? and eſpecially in that claſs of men, who 


are incapable of providing any or adequate relief 


for themſelves? When the bleſſings imparted by 
this exertion of your good - nature happen to 


fall immediately on the head of a poor family, 
the benefit goes much farther than to his own 
perſon. By reſtoring the limbs, or giving per- 


fect health to the chief and father of it, you re- 


ſtore the means of ſubſiſtence, and every do- 
meſtic comfort to the reſt, And you have the 
ſatisfaction of knowing that your good-nature is 
not abuſed, as it happens in many caſes, and 
thrown away on objects that are unworthy of 
it. For no perſon is admitted to a participation 
of this charity, who does not appear, after a care- 
ful examination, to be duly qualified according 
to the eſtabliſhed rules of the ſociety. 1 
 2dly. Here alſo you ſee diſplayed, and you may 
find ample room to exerciſe, another ſpecies of 
love; I mean liberality; which, as has been ob- 
ſerved before, is nothing more than good- nature 
in the ſuperlative degree. So that the ſelf- ſame 


reaſons, which ſo ſtrongly recommend it to your 


good- nature, render it a fit object of your libe- 

rality. Indeed, the call upon your bounty is 

more urgent at preſent, than it is likely to be 

in time to come, whilſt the inſtitution itſelf 
| ; 13 
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is new; and the building, intended for the 


reception of the poor objects of it, ſtill in an im- 0 
perfect and unfiniſhed ſtate. The minds of men 


are prone to imitation; and I doubt not but thoſe 


who have as yet been cold to this work of love, 
will be ſtimulated and warmed by the examples 
of thoſe, who have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 


their liberality in ſo worthy a cauſe. And it is 


but juſtice to obſerve, that ſome amongſt you 
have promoted it with a zeal and munificence, 
that does honour to their humanity, and ſhews 


that rank and fortune are then truly reſpectable, 
when they fall to the ſhare of thoſe who know 


how to uſe and adorn them. 

3dly. This inſtitution will furniſh you alſo 
with another ſpecies or denomination. of love, 
and that is, the love of your country. For the 
end and purpoſe of it, carried to their full extent, 


terminate in the moſt ſolid and ſubſtantial good 


to our country. Reſtoring health or limbs to 
the induſtrious and uſeful members of ſociety, 
is increaſing the number of effective hands in it, 
and adding ſtrength and wealth to the communi- 


ty. The profits of the labourer, whether in agri- 
culture or manufactures, reckoned by the rules 
ol political arithmetic, are juſt ſo much gain to 
the public. So that, in reſtoring to him the abi- 


lity to follow his calling, beſides the perſonal re- 
2p 2 | lief 
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it to himlelf, you are rendering an eſſential 
ſervice to your country. The induſtrious la- 

bourers, in the ſeveral arts and occupations of 

life, are, truly ſpeaking, the moſt uſeful and pro- 

ſitable members of the public body. The great 


and the opulent (I ſpeak it with deference and 
under cotrection) are but drones at the common 
hive, fruges conſumere nati; living and fattening 


on the labour of others, without contributing to 
the common ſtock. It is in the number of uſe- 


ful and laborious hands, that the national wealth 
and ſtrength conſiſt. It is from hence that your 
armies are recruited, your navies ſupplied, arts 
and manufactures ſupported, and the wealth of 
both the Indies brought to the Britiſh ſhores, If 
therefore you have any love for your country, 
here you may indulge it to the beſt advantage. 18 


Vou exert it on an object which cannot deceive 


you, where the public ns + 18 apparent to wage 5 


"ye. 
He that ſeeks to diſplay his patriotiſm by 


ſerving the intereſts of a party, is more likely to 
become the dupe of knaves, than a true friend to 


the public. Amongſt the many parties with 
which this nation has, at various times, been 


diſtracted, very few have been founded in prin- 


eiples of public ſpirit. The public good, indeed, 
5 8d muſt be, the pretence (for political par- 
2 | ties 
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ties have no other ſupport), though private in- 
tereſt, or ſomething worſe, is the true ſpring that 
gives motion and activity to the whole. This 
has been too often the ſpirit of national parties 
in time paſt, A portion of the ſame ſpirit, I 
am afraid, has been tranſmitted to the preſent. 
The patriotiſm of party, as it regards the lead- 
ers of it, is, generally ſpeaking, a piece of public 
mockery. Its merits are at the beſt equivocal. 
Where the principle that lies at the bottom is 
a bad one, it is in every view flagitious and de- 
teſtable. Let us then leave it to the vain and 
the ambitious, to the noiſy demagogue, to the 
diſappointed and diſgraced ; and ſpend our zeal 
on an inſtitution that is ſtrictly patriotic, both 
in its principle and effects; where, whilſt we 
are imparting the bleſſing of health and domeſ- 


tic comfort to ſome wretched individuals, we 


are rendering an eflential ſervice to the public. 
4thly, and laſtly. This great work of benevo- 
lence comprehends in it the perfection and com- 


pletion of love, which is Chriſtian charity. 


Relieving the wretched, and giving health to the 
ſick, are, in common eſtimation, the great and 
leading branches of charity ; for though charity 
comprehends in it every mode of doing good for 
Chriſt's ſake, yet ſuch acts of brotherly love are 
ſo denominated in common ſpeech by way of 
5 emi- 
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acts, you follow the great ſteps of your great 


| Maſter and Saviour, whoſe time was chiefly- 
— ſpent i in the performance of them. Hear his 
own account of his own miniſtry, in anſwer to 
the meſſage of John Baptiſt : The blind receive. | 
their fight,” and the lame walk; the lepers are | 
cleanſed, and the deaf hear; the dead are raiſed up, 
and the poor have the goſpel preached unto them. 
This charitable inſtitution extends to every act 
of grace and mercy, by which our Lord's mi- 
niſtry is here characterized. For the ſouls of 
the poor objects are carefully attended to, as 
well as their bodies; a voluntary attendance be- 
ing given by the worthy Clergymen in the 
neighbourhood, to pray with and inſtruct them, 
at a time when their paſſions are calmed, and 
their ſpirits ſubdued by ſickneſs, and their minds 
more apt to receive impreſſions from leflons of 
piety and virtue. And though to raiſe the dead 


is beyond the extent of human art or power, 


yet ſuch may be ſaid in a qualified ſenſe to be 
raiſed from the dead, who are preſerved from 
the effect of mortal diſeaſes by the power of 


medicine. And can your zeal or your fortunes 


be more laudably employed, than in ſupporting | 
a cauſe, which is ſo exact a counterpart of tho 


Son of God's miniſtry * earth? 
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eminence. | | In acai or promoting ſuch 


* 


work now before us, you have the genuine cha- 


racters of brotherly love under every mode and 


denomination of it. Vou exerciſe your good- 


nature upon objects that are, of all others, 


the beſt entitled to it. You diſplay your libe- 


kality in a cauſe that is truly worthy of it. You 
demonſtrate your love for your country, by 
your care of thoſe who are the moſt uſeful and 
valuable members of it. And you give full 
proof of your charity by the ſelf- ſame acts that 
diſtinguiſhed our Lord's miniſtry to mankind. 
So on then, impelled as ypu are by every worthy 
motive, religious, moral, and political; and 
© - doubt not but this work of the Lord will bol 
K in your hands, 


T HE END. 


| 'To conclude all in one word. In the good 
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